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was also one place called after Fairfield in Con-
necticut and another called New England Town.
The first churches of this region were usually
built near running streams so that the congrega-
tion could procure water for themselves and their
horses. Of one old Presbyterian Church it used to
be said that no one had ever ridden to it in a wheeled
vehicle. Wagons and carriages were very scarce
until after the Revolution. Carts for occasions
of ceremony as well as utility were used before
wagons and carriages. For a hundred and fifty
years the horse's back was the best form of con-
veyance in the deep sand of the trails and roads.
This was true of all southern Jersey. Pack horses
and the backs of Indian and negro slaves were
the principal means of transportation on land.
The roads and trails, in fact, were so few and so
heavy with sand that water travel was very much
developed. The Indian dugout canoe was adopted
and found faster and better than heavy English
rowboats. As the province was almost surrounded
by water and was covered with a network of creeks
and channels, nearly all the villages and towns were
situated on tidewater streams, and the dugout ca-
noe, modified and improved, was for several gener-
ations the principal means of communication.